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PRAISE  FOR  ANNE  WILSON 


Each  religion  has  its  own  means  of  bringing  particip- 
ants to  profound,  life-changing  experience.  Since  the 
Reformation,  Western  Christianity  has  tended  to  rely 
primarily  on  words,  and  our  Quaker  blend  of  silence  and 
speech  takes  this  tendency  to  its  limits. 

“The  intent  of  all  speaking,”  says  George  Fox,  “is  to 
bring  into  the  life,  and  to  walk  in,  and  to  possess  the  same, 
and  to  live  in  and  enjoy  it,  and  to  feel  God's  presence.” 
Distrusting  outward  means,  we  wait  for  the  Inner  Guide 
to  show  us  the  way  “into  the  life”  and  give  us  words  to 
express  it.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  know  how  to  begin  following 
this  Guide,  and  most  of  us  have  given  up  the  authority  of 
scripture  that  helped  Friends  grow  spiritually  together 
and  provided  a check  by  which  they  could  test  them- 
selves. And  if  we  have  no  more  than  fitful  experience  of 
“the  life,”  barely  believing  it  exists,  how  can  we  com- 
municate its  power  or  trust  others  when  they  point  toward 
it? 

Journals  and  letters  of  the  first  Friends  testify  movingly 
to  what  they  found.  Passing  from  “misery  and  calamity” 
(Stephen  Crisp),  they  “came  to  be  settled  in  the  power  of 
God”  (John  Banks).  The  Light  showed  them  both  how 
they  were  and  how  they  could  be,  illuminating  the 
treacherous  ground  between.  Their  words  became  sav- 
ory; having  searched  and  experienced  guilt,  judgment, 
condemnation,  and  redemption,  they  could  help  others. 
They  knew  the  earlier  stages,  which  they  had  lived.  They 
also  knew  what  lay  beyond  them. 

One  remarkable  aspect  of  this  testimony  is  its  direct 
honesty.  Blunders,  self-deception,  false  paths,  resis- 
tance, backsliding:  they  acknowledged  them  all,  with 
little  wishful  thinking,  self-praise,  coziness,  or  compla- 
cency. All  credit,  they  knew,  lay  elsewhere.  Nor  did  they 
shield  others,  with  stakes  so  high:  “Friends  had  almost 
nothing  to  say  about  love  in  their  message  to  the  world, 
for  fear  of  any  word  that  would  cater  to  men’s  self- 
esteem. True  love,  they  said,  consists  of  honestly  show- 
ing men  as  precisely  as  possible  where  they  truly  stand  in 
God’s  eyes  (introduction  to  Barbour  and  Roberts,  Early 
Quaker  Writings).  Finding  the  source  of  love,  they  knew 
what  had  kept  them  from  it  for  so  long,  and  what  still  kept 
others  from  it. 

In  1696  young  Samuel  Bownas  was  idling  in  Meeting 
one  First-day  (where  “the  greater  part  of  my  time  I 
slept”),  when  “a  young  woman  named  Anne  Wilson  was 
there  and  preached;  she  was  very  zealous  and  fixing  my 
eye  upon  her,  she  with  great  zeal  pointed  her  finger  at  me 


uttering  these  words  with  much  power,  viz: ‘ A tradi- 

tional Quaker;  thou  comest  to  meeting  as  thou  went  from 
it,  and  goes  from  it  as  thou  came  to  it  but  art  no  better  for 
thy  coming;  what  wilt  thou  do  in  the  end?’  This  was  so  pat 
to  my  then  condition  that  like  Saul  I was  smitten  to  the 
ground  as  it  might  be  said,  but  turning  my  thoughts 
inward  in  secret,  I cried,  ‘Lord,  what  shall  I do  to  help  it?’ 
And  a voice  as  it  were  spoke  in  my  heart,  saying  ‘Look 
unto  me,  and  I will  help  thee;’  and  I found  much  comfort 
that  made  me  shed  abundance  of  tears.” 

Samuel  Bownas,  whose  “conduct  as  well  as  counte- 
nance was  much  altered,”  became  “one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  Quaker  ministers,”  according  to  Christian 
Faith  and  Practice,  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  where 
this  story  is  quoted.  Without  Anne  Wilson  he  might  have 
idled  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Did  Anne  Wilson  know  what  she  was  doing,  when  she 
risked  speaking  so  boldly  to  help  awaken  his  Guide, 
reading  signs  of  readiness  in  the  sleepy  Samuel  Bownas?  I 
have  no  proof,  but  I suspect  so.  She  knew,  from  experi- 
ence, his  condition  and  she  could  speak  to  it,  speaking 
from  ‘ ‘the  life”  to  its  counterpart  in  him.  And  we  needn’t 
mimic  Anne  Wilson  to  learn  from  her,  nor  hold  with 
every  aspect  of  early  Quakerism  to  benefit  from  its  exam- 
ple. 

Our  own  ministry  seems  to  say  that  we  like  each  other, 
if  not  ourselves;  that  the  world  is  in  a mess  and  we’re  not 
sure  anything  can  be  done;  and  that  we’re  glad  to  be 
Friends  with  the  privilege  of  sitting  together  — once  a 
week,  anyway.  We  rarely  refer  to  what  Douglas  Steere 
calls  the  great  human  existential  questions:  “From  where 
did  I come?  Why  am  I here?  Whence  am  I bound?” 
Usually  we  shy  away  from  the  Christian  realities  of  guilt, 
atonement,  salvation,  and  even  grace  or  forgiveness,  let 
alone  that  old  stumbling  block,  Jesus.  Hesitant  sharing  of 
our  doubt,  despair,  grief,  loneliness,  fear,  or  loss  often 
brings  an  over-quick,  false  consolation  that  seems  to 
protect  its  speaker  from  deep  emotion  by  asserting,  “it’s 
not  true,  what  you  say;  oh,  please,  it’s  not  true.” 

Many  speak  powerfully  of  all  these  things,  of  course, 
sharing  their  lives  with  breath-stopping  transparency , just 
as  there  must  have  been  many  snoozy  Samuels,  against 
whose  snores  all  the  Prophets  could  minister  in  vain.  But 
we  fall  short  of  what  we  must  do,  and  there  are 
straightforward  ways  to  begin  doing  better. 

The  Quaker  tradition  is  our  birthright,  and  we  can 
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Religion  and  Psychology,  West 

The  first  of  an  expected  series  of  West  Coast  Friends 
Conferences  on  Religion  and  Psychology  will  be  held  at 
Ben  Lomond  the  weekend  of  March  19-21,  1976.  John 
Y ungblut  of  Pendle  Hill  has  agreed  to  be  resource  person; 
the  topic  of  the  conference  is  yet  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
planning  committee  at  their  January  10  meeting,  but  it  is 
clear  that  it  will  have  a focus  on  Quaker  conceptions  and 
experiences  of  the  inner  life. 

Participants  in  the  conference  should  be  members  or 
regular  attenders  of  Friends  Meetings,  and  will  be  asked 
to  accept  three  elements  of  discipline:  arrival  before  the 
beginning  time  on  Friday  evening;  participation  for  the 
entire  period;  reading  a not-too-long  assignment  ahead  of 
time.  The  cost  will  be  approximately  $50.00,  a sum 
which  will  provide  the  basic  Ben  Lomond  expenses,  part 
at  least  of  the  cost  of  bringing  John  Yungblut,  and  scho- 
larship help  for  those  short  of  funds.  A printed  an- 
nouncement with  registration  form  will  be  available  late 
in  January.  The  registrar  is  Ann  Scott,  570  Cranleigh 
Drive,  Reno,  Nevada  89502  and  the  advance  registration 
fee  (returnable  only  in  special  cases)  is  $10.00.  The 
capacity  of  the  Ben  Lomond  Conference  will  be  limited 
to  about  40.  Places  will  be  filled  primarily  by  date  of 
receipt  of  application  with  some  allowance  for  overall 
balance  between  young  and  old. 

Bill  Scott,  Convener 
Planning  Committee 


FRIENDLY  GLIMMERS 

I asked  Friends  to  concentrate  on  the  process  of  center- 
ing down  for  this  issue,  but  allowed  a wide  dispersal  from 
this  subject  into  theological  concerns.  I wonder  if  you 
understand,  as  I do,  that  seekers  (fond  name  we  give 
ourselves)  are  necessarily  agnostic  toward  all  received 
(and  spot-manufactured)  dogma!  And  that  the  atheist 
position  is  exactly  as  arrogant  as  that  of  the  true  believer. 

Marvin  Gregory  wants  me  to  be  sure  to  state  that  I 
asked  him  for  his  article,  since  he  does  not  wish  to  impose 
his  non-belief  on  Friends.  I gladly  admit  it,  and  that  I ask 
for  90%  of  the  articles  in  the  Bulletin.  (I  also  admit  that 
many  of  the  juxtapositions  are  intentional.)  In  addition  to 
admissions,  I wish  to  thank  Marvin  for  being  willing  to 
expose  his  unbelief  in  the  generally  unFriendly  atmos- 
phere we  provide  for  that  position. 

How  else  can  we  catch  a glimmer  of  the  light  within 
than  by  listening  to  the  most  troubling  beliefs  of  all 
Friends  who  are  willing  to  write?  How  else,  perchance, 
would  Rose  Lewis  see  a sixth  explanation  for  evil  in  the 
Friendly  universe?  Or  Nancy  Burnett  find  her  in- 
souciance wanting  in  a world  of  commitment  and  pain?  I 
hope  the  Bulletin  can  continue  with  meaningful  dialogue 
on  significant  subjects,  and  deeply  thank  all  contributors 
to  this  month’s  movement  in  thought. 

RS 


John  Way  Trip,  1976 

Southwest  adventure,  including  Hoover  Dam,  Oak 
Creek  Canyon,  Flagstaff  area,  Hopi  and  Navajo  country, 
Canyon  de  Chelly,  Glen  Canyon,  Zion  Canyon,  Bryce 
Canyon,  Salt  Lake  City,  Reno,  and  the  High  Sierras, 
ending  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  on  August 
10,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Moraga,  California.  Trip  starts 
Monday,  July  6,  at  Pacific  Ackworth  Friends  School, 
6210  Temple  City  Blvd.,  Temple  City,  CA  91780. 

Costs:  Registration  (Pacific  Ackworth 


Summer  School  Tutition)  $150 

Transportation  (about  4000 
miles)  100 

Food  (mostly  camping,  some 
cafe  stops)  125 


Total  375 


The  trip  is  open  to  boys  and  girls  currently  in  the 
seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  grades.  If  interested,  write  to 
John  Way  at  the  above  address  for  an  application  blank 
and  additional  information. 
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The  Spark  in  the  Speaking 

Meeting  for  worship  is  a special  time  when  1 gather 
myself  together  with  a group  of  Friends  to  share  collec- 
tively the  spirit  of  God  that  flows  in  and  around  us.  To 
reach  this  spirit,  or  “inner  light”  if  you  prefer,  I need  the 
silence  to  shed  mundane  cares  and  concerns  and  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  get  in  touch  with  this  spirit.  Any  spoken 
message  breaks  this  silence  but  does  not  break  my  tenu- 
ous conversation  with  the  inner  light  as  long  as  the  mes- 
sage is  a spoken  manifestation  or  crystalization  of 
spiritual  truth. 

Clearly  1 come  to  meeting  for  worship  because  it  does 
something  good  for  me;  it  can  uplift  me  spiritually,  re- 
fresh me,  and  lead  me  to  start  the  new  week  cheerfully. 
Meetings  that  lift  me  up  are  what  I hope  for,  but  this  does 
not  always  happen.  Since  I sometimes  have  a hard  time 
settling  down  and  centering  on  the  spirit  in  meeting  for 
worship,  I can  get  exasperated  when  I come  upon  a 
meeting  filled  with  unFriendly  or  purely  personal  state- 
ments that  do  not  come  from  the  spirit. 

I search  for  the  spark  of  truth  in  every  message  I hear  in 
meeting.  This  spark  of  truth  is  the  spiritual  basis  strong 
enough  to  prompt  the  speaker  to  break  the  silence.  The 
message  need  not  relate  to  my  thought  and  contempla- 
tion, for  after  all  I am  only  one  participant  in  our  collec- 
tive meditation  and  prayer.  The  spoken  message  should, 
however,  relate  to  the  same  spirit  of  God  and  truth  I know 
in  meeting  for  worship.  If  not,  either  I or  the  message  is 
out  of  place. 

It  does  not  matter  how  moral  sounding  the  message;  if 
it  is  not  truth,  based  on  the  spirit,  it  merely  breaks  the 
silence  and  adds  nothing  to  the  meeting  for  worship.  So 
also  the  message  may  sound  on  the  surface  to  be  merely  a 
secular  expression  of  opinion  or  feeling,  even  a call  to 
political  action,  but  if  I can  find  that  the  spirit  of  God 
moves  in  the  speaker  to  speak  truth,  as  best  as  he  (she)  can 
express  it,  then  I am  uplifted.  So  is  the  meeting. 

A meeting  with  many  messages  lacking  in  this  spiritual 
or  religious  underpinning  does  little  to  improve  my 
spiritual  health,  and  I feel  that  I could  have  done  better  to 
stay  at  home  and  pull  weeds.  Yet  a meeting  of  only 
silence  does  not  give  me  the  benefit  of  others’  spiritual 
experience  and  understanding  of  the  world  and  humanity. 
I come  to  meeting  hoping  to  find  a few  good  messages 
well  grounded  in  the  truth,  punctuated  by  ample  periods 
of  silence.  The  silence  is  essential  to  savor  the  spoken 
message  carefully  and  make  it  mine.  A good  message 
speaks  to  the  spirit  of  God  in  me,  confirms  my  own 
religious  life,  gets  my  thoughts  and  feelings  back  on  the 
right  track,  and  enriches  my  own  silent  worship. 

Stratton  C.  Jaquette 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 


NOTES  FROM  THE  MEETINGS 

Births 

Bob  and  Nina  Lawrence,  Corvallis,  announce  arrival 
of  a daughter.  Heather  Marie  (born  March  9,  1974.) 

Marriages 

Margie  Reeves  Bums  and  David  Elmy,  Dec.  20.  Palo 
Alto  Meeting. 

Deaths 

Charles  Standing,  at  Laverne,  Okla.,  Oct.  8,  1975, 
Redlands  Meeting. 

Edith  Vernon,  at  Spring  Valley,  Calif.,  Nov.  10, 
1975.  San  Francisco  Meeting  held  a memorial  service 
Nov.  30,  1975. 

Gordon  Hurtel,  at  Belmont,  Calif.,  mid-November, 
Palo  Alto  Meeting. 

Marie  Eaton,  in  Norman,  Okla.,  Nov.  16,  1975,  La 
Jolla  Meeting. 

Elizabeth  Lantz,  aged  96.  Nov.  21,  1975.  Multnomah 
Meeting. 

Honolulu  Meeting  has  welcomed  a Vietnamese  refugee 
family  of  3 adults  and  7 children  and  is  working  to  find 
permanent  housing  and  employment  for  them  . . . The 
Meeting’s  Festival,  for  the  benefit  of  AFSC,  netted  over 
$6,900  in  1975,  topping  all  previous  records  . . . Hon- 
olulu Meeting  is  also  drafting  a letter  on  unconditional 
amnesty  to  be  sent  to  all  of  the  religious  bodies  of  Hawaii, 
seeking  support  on  the  issues  from  the  entire  church 
community.  AFSC  (Seattle)  has  been  studying,  in  the 
area  of  criminal  justice,  the  problems  of  how  discretion- 
ary power  in  sentencing  operates.  It  seems  to  fall 
heaviest  against  the  poor  and  minority  people.  Visits  to 
three  prisons  reveal  great  disparities  also  in  the  granting 
of  parole  under  these  discretionary  powers.  Talks  with 
prisoners  reinforce  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a good 
target  for  further  work. 


Fishy 

If  a fish  had  consciousness,  what  is  the  last  thing  he 
would  ever  become  aware  of?  . . . 

Water. 

He  or  she  is  so  immersed  in  water,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  contrast  it  with,  and  so  no  awareness  of 
water,  and  no  need  for  the  concept. 

Perhaps  God  is  or  can  be  something  like  this. 

Ted  Tiffany 

Pacific  Ackworth  Meeting 
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DOWN  WITH  THE  NAVEL  APPROACH 


I am  bothered  about  Meetings  constantly  searching 
their  individual  and  collective  conditions,  depths,  and 
growings  in  spiritual  matters.  While  the  motivation  for 
these  exercises,  often  in  specially  called  meetings,  is 
understandable  and  even  defensible,  I still  worry  about 
self-scrutinizing  activities  and  wonder  if  direct  probing, 
in  fact,  doesn’t  often  cut  the  spiritual  roots  of  a Meeting 
rather  than  nourish  them. 

When  Meetings  attempt  to  evaluate  their  spiritual 
states,  they  usually  start  with  a concern  that  they’re  not  in 
good  health  and  end  up  feeling  very  guilty  about  not  being 
better  or  doing  much,  if  anything,  to  improve.  Sometimes 
all  the  exercise  does  is  provide  the  Meeting  minutes  with 
a note  that  this  was  discussed,  and  then  it  is  included  in  the 
lament  column  in  the  annual  State  of  the  Meeting  Report. 
But  this  is  a minor  detrimental  effect. 

Almost  everyone  I know  has  some  anxiety  about 
“being  a good  Quaker”  or  being  “good  enough  to  be  a 
Quaker”.  When  Meeting  lays  on  a self-investigative 
exercise  in  spiritual  health,  the  doubt  level,  individually 
and  collectively,  rises.  When  this  happens,  instead  of 
Meeting  providing  a caring  atmosphere  where  searching, 
even  fumbling,  for  insight  and  growth  is  permitted  and 
encouraged,  a self-consciousness  develops  about  the 
worthiness  of  individual  ministry. 

More  often  than  not,  I feel,  this  is  the  state  of  a 
completely  silent  Meeting  for  Worship.  While  some  do 
find  a sense  of  gatheredness  in  such  Meetings,  I think  that 
if  this  occurs  often  in  the  life  of  a Meeting  it  is  a reflection 
of  fear,  or  at  least  anxiety,  about  the  value  and  rightness 
of  individual  vocal  sharing.  Such  feeling  has  a genuine 
basis,  too,  for  it  is,  in  fact,  the  “unworthy”  message 
which  is  scrutinized  most  critically  in  self-evaluative  ses- 
sions. 

All  Friends  know,  of  course,  that  Quaker  procedure 
has  a method  — eldering  — for  dealing  with  the  truly 
aberrant  message.  All  yearly  meetings  provide  counsel  as 
to  when  and  how  to  elder.  All  caution  that  it  is  a serious 
matter  to  be  undertaken  with  great  care  and  love.  But  isn’t 
fretting  about  our  spiritual  state,  especially  in  a one  even- 
ing session,  eldering  by  a group?  I wonder  if  we  are  not 
undermining  so  much  confidence  in  sharing  that  we  are 
possibly  even  cutting  off  communication  before  we  have 
allowed  time  to  understand  just  what  is  being  said.  I 
think  we  should  ask  this,  especially  when  there  is  a 
reaction  to  apparently  “unworthy”  messages. 

For  instance,  when  a political  issue  is  spoken  to  in 
Meeting  for  Worship,  frowns,  sighs,  indrawn  breath 
(hoping  it  won’t  go  on  too  long),  physical  rustling,  and 
some  later  head  and  word  shaking  about  the  “message” 
are  often  the  reaction.  Individual  members  of  the  Meeting 
could,  after  listening  with  love,  engage  in  conversation 
with  the  speaker  after  Meeting  and  suggest  bringing  the 
issue  to  Peace  or  Social  Order  Committees  for  considera- 


tion. One  could,  in  a loving  spirit,  comment  to  the 
speaker  on  the  weight  of  a political  concern  so  dominating 
that  it  seemed  to  require  the  spiritual  insight  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

These  suggestions  come  to  me  in  the  context  of  the 
messages  of  concern  about  Richard  Nixon’s  behavior  in 
Washington  and  the  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
which  anguished  us  so  as  Friends  because  they  violated 
our  spiritual  insights  and  religious  reasoning.  Within  that 
context,  I feel  that  these  concerns  should  have  been 
spoken  to  in  Meetings  for  Worship.  So  now  I am  wonder- 
ing if  a Meeting  can  afford  to  “rule”  that  political  con- 
cerns are  unworthy  or  wrong  in  worship  meetings.  How 
much  group  indictment  can  be  tolerated  before  it  stifles 
anyone  raising  such  conerns  and  consequently  diminishes 
Meeting  insight  and  sensitivity? 

Another  kind  of  message  in  Meeting  for  Worship  often 
deplored  is  the  occasional  outburst  on  a narrow,  personal 
problem.  While  very  aware  that  a sick  person  well  might 
misuse  Meeting  for  Worship  with  such  a recital,  I still  feel 
Meetings  should  be  able  to  tolerate  these  cries  of  pain  by 
at  least  offering  helpful  listening.  After  the  Meeting, 
counseling  or  other  sources  of  help  can  and  should  be 
suggested,  especially  if  there  is  repeated  use  of  Worship 
Meeting  for  airing  the  anguish.  But  if  an  atmosphere  has 
been  set  which  doesn’t  “permit”  sharing  of  such  kinds  of 
problems,  that  I think  the  Meeting  is  truly  cutting  itself 
off  from  the  life  and  needs  of  its  members.  I suggest  this 
because  I know  from  experience  that  it  is  often  easier  to 
share  within  a gathered,  quiet  worship  meeting  than  it  is 
to  seek  out  “appropriate  persons”  and  request  special 
help. 

Another  reason  I think  Meeting  should  be  supportive 
of  persons  growing  through  crises  is  that  most  Friends 
have  witnessed  the  development  of  both  individuals  and 
Meetings  over  a period  of  time  when  someone  is  struggl- 
ing to  find  focus  or  balance  or  strength  in  handling  a 
personal  problem  and  shares  that  in  worship  sessions.  I 
strongly  doubt,  however,  if  this  happens  very  often  in 
Meetings  where  there  is  not  an  acceptance  of  personal 
struggle  as  “worthy”  ministry  until  after  its  resolution. 

Other  binds  of  ministry  often  considered  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  development  of  spiritual  growth  in  a Meeting 
are  those  which  violate  some  traditional  Friends’  form.  A 
person  speaking  2 or  3 times  in  one  meeting  or  reading  a 
prepared  statement  are  good  examples.  Again,  however, 

I suspect  most  Friends  have  experienced  such  things 
happening  even  in  a “good”,  thoughtful,  deep  Meeting 
for  Worship.  I really  think  that  if  such  violations  haven’t 
been  spiritually  diminishing,  no  Friend  would  argue  for 
the  form  for  form’s  sake.  But  in  spiritual-state  threshing 
meetings,  such  Quaker  “no-no  ’s”  are  usually  reem- 
phasized for  members’  guidance.  It  is  then  I fear  that  such 
forms  assume  a rigid  constraint  of  worship  rather  than 
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Anne  Wilson:  (continued  from  page  65) 

reclaim  it,  not  as  something  to  be  swallowed  whole,  but  to 
be  tasted  and  savored,  a creation  of  women  and  men  much 
as  we  are,  who  were  touched  by  Something,  they  assure 
us,  that  can  also  touch  us.  Reading  and  seriously  consid- 
ering scripture,  journals,  and  pamphlets,  alone  or  in  small 
groups,  can  help  us  prepare  for  Meeting  by  preparing  our 
lives,  restoring  the  common  vocabulary  and  references 
we  now  lack.  It  is  our  choice  when  we  allow  our  history  to 
become  a backwater,  deadened  by  reverential  neglect, 
instead  of  a pure  and  living  stream,  flowing  into  the 
present  through  us. 

We  can  give  Meeting  a chance  to  work  by  entering  it 
with  an  expectation  that  something  special  happens  there, 
giving  it  a continually  deepening  and  relaxed  attention, 
turning  extraneous  noises  from  irritations  into  exercises 
in  attentiveness,  until  the  Meeting  itself  becomes  an 
ever-widening  circle  including  the  whole  world  and  ev- 
erything in  it.  We  can  practice  giving  full  attention  to  all 
that  goes  on,  whether  it  is  foot-shuffling,  children  out- 
side, a birdsong,  or  someone  speaking. 

For  some,  this  attentiveness  is  improved  by  giving 
their  mind  something  to  do  during  the  early,  centering 
minutes  of  Meeting,  something  which  helps  in  the  task. 
Focusing  on  one  thought  and  allowing  it  to  spread 
through  the  whole  self  can  be  useful,  whether  it  is  a short 
query,  poem,  inner  exhortation,  or  song.  Varying  by 
mood  and  season,  these  can  widen  like  ripples  and,  like 
ripples,  die  out  in  their  own  time. 

In  our  own  speaking  we  can  remember  that  ministry  is 
an  appropriate  response,  not  something  we  inititate;  it 
does  not  depend  on  our  own  cleverness,  nor  does  it  have 
to  be  beautiful  or  well-formed.  All  our  life  will  be  expres- 
sed by  what  we  say,  if  we  are  sensitive  enough  to  notice. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  what  we  share  to  let  our 
speaking  come  from  the  deepest  place  within  us  we  can 
find,  even  if  that  place  is  a dark  and  scary  corner,  know- 


wisely  guiding  general  practice. 

In  summary,  my  feeling  is  that  too  much  delineation  of 
what  is  “worthy”  or  “unworthy”  ministry  tends  to  rule 
out  an  acceptance  of  each  other  as  we  are,  with  all  our 
differences  and  deficiencies.  It  also  can  dampen  our 
communicativeness  and  restrict  our  sharing.  The  feeling 
of  being  accepted  for  what  we  are  and  where  we  are,  even 
with  much  unevenness,  would  be  most  Friends’  defini- 
tion of  a caring  Meeting,  I suspect.  Most  Meetings,  too,  I 
think,  would  say  that  a caring  Meeting  is  the  best  Meeting 
for  nurturing  spiritual  growth.  I question  the  navel  con- 
templation approach  to  stimulating  spiritual  growth  be- 
cause there  is  such  likelihood  that  the  exercise  may  not 
promote  this  spirit. 

Tippy  Schwabe 
Davis  Meeting 


ing  that  it  takes  soemthing  more  than  our  bright,  in-the- 
world  self  to  speak  the  truth  each  moment  calls  for.  And 
this  something  is  unpredictable,  cannot  be  coerced,  and  is 
impossible  to  simulate. 

We  can  begin  to  prune  our  ministries  in  this  light. 
Pruning,  according  to  Martin  Lings,  “is  a means  of 
purification  ...  a diminishment  with  a view  to  an  in- 
crease which  will  go  far  beyond  what  was  there  before  the 
sacrifice.”  if  the  intent  of  all  speaking  is  “to  bring  into 
the  life,”  what  is  the  intent  of  what  we  are  about  to  say: 
“where  is  this  coming  from?  why  am  I saying  this?  to 
whom  am  I speaking?”  This  can  help  us  avoid  the  ten- 
dency, once  initial  stage-fright  leaves  us,  to  speak  at  our 
own  prompting,  “kindling  our  own  fire,”  or  to  give 
harmful  ministry,  such  as  false  consolation  or  debate, 
which  can  inhibit  others  from  showing  their  deepest  con- 
cern. The  risk  of  stifling  genuine  ministry  by  this  process 
seems  slight. 

As  a blind  man,  lifting  a curtain,  knows  it  is 
morning, 

I know  this  change: 

On  one  side  of  silence  there  is  no  smile; 

But  when  I breathe  with  the  birds, 

The  spirit  of  wrath  becomes  the  spirit  of  blessing, 

And  the  dead  begin  from  their  dark  to  sing  in  my 
sleep. 

(Theodore  Roethke,  “Journey  to  the  Interior”) 

Meeting  is  a creative  space  in  which  change  can  take 
place,  in  which  there  is  room  for  development.  By  allow- 
ing the  silence  to  assume  a climate  of  tender  expectation 
of  challenge  without  threat,  and  by  nourishing  ourselves 
through  the  week,  so  that  the  Quaker  past,  from  its  dark, 
begins  to  sing  in  our  sleep,  we  can  begin  to  move  our- 
selves and  each  other  to  wake  up,  stretch,  shake,  and  look 
around.  Ah,  Anne  Wilson;  thank  you. 

Robert  Piper 
Santa  Cruz  Meeting 


Towards  Meeting 

Waiting,  I cannot  judge. 

Expecting,  I cannot  predict. 

Attending,  I must  not  intend. 

Listening,  I move  towards  meeting. 

Mary  Booth  Millman 
Pima,  Meeting 
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IS  YOUR  GOD  TOO  POWERFUL? 


It  is  natural  and  healthy  for  young  people  to  rebel  and 
reject  the  ideas  of  childhood,  including  religious  teach- 
ings. But  if  the  teachings  are  enlightened,  they  may 
provide  a foundation  for  future  growth  and  development 
of  faith,  belief  and  practice,  rather  than  an  obstacle  to  be 
overcome.  My  own  experience  in  this  connection  may 
have  some  relevance  for  others.  From  early  childhood, 
suffering  and  injustice  have  troubled  me.  I have  gone 
through  long  periods  of  wrestling  with  the  “problem  of 
evil,”  and  have  witnessed  unbelievable  suffering  and 
cruelty  in  various  parts  of  the  world  where  I have  lived 
and  worked.  Somehow  my  religious  training  in  Sunday 
School  and  Bible  School  didn’t  satisfy  me  with  the  com- 
mon explanations  for  these  conditions. 

While  an  undergraduate,  I spent  a summer  working  at  a 
neighborhood  house  in  Chicago,  where  our  main  task  was 
to  provide  a day  care  program  for  children  who  would 
otherwise  spend  their  days  in  the  streets.  The  case  of 
Irene,  a little  girl  I grew  close  to,  serves  to  point  up  the 
inadequacy  of  the  traditional  Christian  explanations  of 
evil: 

The  tiny  girl  sitting  with  her  baby  sister  on  the  curb 
in  Chicago’s  near  North  side  is  deformed  by  polio. 

She  stares  blankly  at  the  passing  cars  and  people, 
waiting  for  this  day  to  be  over,  and  the  next,  and 
the  next.  She  might  go  home  to  a 4th  floor  flat,  but 
there  is  no  one  there,  and  no  reason  to  go.  Her 
mother  is  at  work.  And  no  one  knows  where  her 
father  is  — they  think  he  may  be  in  California. 

She  is  hungry,  but  again,  all  she  can  do  is  wait  with 
her  hunger.  She  has  already  spent  the  25  cents  her 
mother  gave  her  for  their  lunch.  It  is  too  painful  to 
walk,  or  run,  or  play.  So  she  just  sits,  clutching  the 
hand  of  her  little  sister  whom  she  must  take  care  of. 

Her  frail,  deformed  body  is  clothed  in  a not  too 
ragged  dress,  but  no  shoes  will  ever  really  fit  her 
feet.  There  is  an  occasional  tear,  but  for  the  most 
part  she  just  sits  quietly  and  waits.  Six  months  later 
she  is  dead  from  pneumonia. 

Cases  like  this  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  they  are  not 
peculiar  to  this  country  or  that. 

There  are  at  least  five  traditional  explanations  of  evil  in 
Christian  teachings:  1)  that  it  is  unreal;  2)  evil  is  incom- 
plete good;  3)  evil  is  necessary  as  a contrast  to  good;  4) 
evil  is  punishment  or  discipline;  5)  evil  is  the  result  of 
human  freedom.  Somehow  none  of  these  explanations 
seems  adequate  to  explain  Irene’s  condition.  This  situa- 
tion is  real.  This  child  is  too  young  to  be  able  to  concep- 
tualize it  as  an  illusion  or  a “temporary  mistaking.  ’ ’ What 
would  it  mean  to  this  child  to  say  that  what  she  is  ex- 
periencing is  simply  incomplete  good?  Or  to  say  “Cheer 
up,  you  must  suffer  this  way  or  you  will  never  be  able  to 
appreciate  lack  of  suffering”?  So  the  Child  dies;  she  in 


fact  never  does  know  what  it  is  not  to  suffer,  but  not  from 
lack  of  evil  to  contrast  with  good.  On  the  contrary,  she 
never  experienced  enough  good  to  contrast  with  the  evil. 
Again,  can  we  tell  her  it  is  her  own  fault  — “You  de- 
serve this  punishment  you  are  receiving;  and  only  by 
undergoing  this  discipline  will  you  ever  amount  to  any- 
thing”? Or  we  might  say,  you  are  in  this  condition  be- 
cause of  your  freedom,  without  which  your  life  would  not 
be  worth  living. 

To  offer  these  answers  is  not  to  speak  to  the  awful  fact 
represented  by  this  child.  These  become  empty  sugges- 
tions that  try  to  excuse  a state  of  affairs  that  is  inexcusable 
in  terms  of  our  common  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  How 
can  any  God  worthy  of  the  name  allow  such  a state  of 
affairs,  when  human  compassion  is  great  enough  to  will 
that  this  form  of  evil  and  all  its  counterparts  might  cease  to 
be?  Lowly  man  is  able  to  will  this;  he  simply  is  unable  to 
effect  this  willing.  Then  what  of  God?  Either  God  must 
will  that  this  suffering  exist,  or  willing  otherwise,  be 
unable  to  prevent  it. 

As  I said,  these  contradictions  and  discrepancies  had 
bothered  me  for  many  years.  In  the  process  of  growing  up 
I had  rejected  much  of  what  well-meaning  people  had 
taught  me  about  religion  — especially  concerning  literal 
interpretations  of  the  Bible,  and  simplistic  notions  of 
salvation.  However,  I sensed  that  there  was  something 
there,  that  religion  held  a vital  clue  to  life,  if  only  it  could 
be  discovered.  So,  rather  than  throw  out  religious  belief 
entirely,  I held  onto  it,  but  put  it  on  the  back  burner. 
Gradually  my  experiences  led  me  to  bring  it  more  and 
more  into  the  center  of  my  life.  The  belief  in  God  as  love 
became  the  most  meaningful  concept  of  religion  for  me, 
and  I came  increasingly  to  see  meaning  in  life  consisting 
in  making  oneself  a channel  of  God’s  love,  a vehicle  for 
trying  to  increase  the  harmony  in  the  universe,  and 
thereby  to  decrease  the  disharmony.  I came  to  this  practi- 
cal point  of  view  gradually,  but  the  theoretical  basis  was 
still  problematical.  That  is,  the  problem  of  evil  was  still 
an  obstacle  in  terms  of  reconciling  religious  beliefs  and 
practices.  It  didn’t  keep  me  from  going  ahead,  but  that 
nagging  question  “how  could  a God  of  love  allow  all  this 
suffering?”  remained. 

When  I was  doing  graduate  work  at  Boston  University 
and  found  I must  write  an  MA  thesis,  I came  across  a 
theory  that  caught  my  interest  and  seemed  worth  some 
intensive  consideration.  This  was  a theory  of  a limited 
God,  working  with  man  in  a gradual  evolutionary  prog- 
ress toward  an  ideal  state.  It  seemed  to  me  to  give  a more 
acceptable  explanation  of  evil  than  any  I had  found  so  far. 
Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I know  of  no  completely  satis- 
factory explanation  of  evil;  it  is  just  that  this  theory  seems 
to  me  to  present  fewer  problems  in  terms  of  belief  and 
practice.  The  traditional  explanations  do  not  satisfy  be- 
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cause  they  deny  God’s  goodness.  How  can  an  all-loving 
God,  who  has  all  power  and  all  knowledge,  allow  the 
conditions  that  we  know  exist?  Most  theologies,  in  order 
to  retain  the  omnipotent  aspect,  compromise  the  all- 
loving  aspect,  but  for  me  God  as  love  is  central.  I there- 
fore sought  a theory  which  would  remove  the  responsibil- 
ity for  suffering  and  tragedy  from  God. 

This  theory  places  responsibility  on  both  God  and  man 
to  work  together  to  overcome  evil.  Man  is  not  responsible 
in  terms  of  guilt  or  original  sin,  etc.  Both  God  and  man 
are  working  within  limitations  which  can  be  overcome, 
if  they  cooperatively  strive  for  a higher  evolution.  A 
conception  that  God  operates  within  certain  conditions  or 
limitations  need  not  imply  a weak  God.  God  is  still  the 
most  powerful  force  or  being  in  the  universe,  but  does  not 
have  all  power.  (Free-will  proponents  may  not  always 
recognize  that  they  also  place  limits  on  God’s  power:  to 
the  degree  that  man  has  power  to  exercise  free  will,  to  that 
degree  God  falls  short  of  having  all  power).  However  we 
view  God,  we  must  accept  God’s  finiteness  and  choose 
between  a limit  in  power  and  a limit  in  love;  I prefer  the 
former. 

I found  this  theory  first  in  the  writings  of  William 
James  and  later  found  essentially  the  same  idea  in  the 
works  of  two  English  theologians,  L.T.  Hobhouse  and 
Hastings  Rashdall.  Each  of  these  men  combines  a belief 
in  a finite  God  with  a theory  of  emergent  evolution  (a  term 
I adopted  to  express  their  view  that  the  universe  is  pro- 
ceeding in  a course  of  higher  and  higher  development, 
with  novel  and  unpredictable  changes  appearing  along  the 
way,  as  distinguished  from  a static  or  automatic  or 
mechanistic  evolution).  In  an  attempt  to  deal  realistically 
with  the  problem  of  evil  they  posit  a God  limited  in  power 
and  thus  unable  to  prevent  evil,  but  able  to  combat  evil. 
With  the  cooperation  of  man,  God  is  working  to  bring 
about  the  evolution  of  a more  perfect  universe. 

For  James,  an  omnipotent,  omniscient,  omnipresent 
God  would  be  personally  responsible  for  all  of  the  evil  in 
the  world.  But  a God  with  greater  goodness  than  man 
could  not  be  responsible  for  the  evil  in  the  world  as  we 
know  it.  To  those  who  object  that  God  could  not  be  finite, 
James  asserts  that  a God  worthy  of  the  name  must  be 
finite.  The  limit  arises  from  an  external  environment 
which  provides  conditions  with  which  God  must  cope. 
According  to  James’  famous  analogy  of  the  chess 
players,  God  is  the  expert  player  who  knows  all  the 
possible  moves  of  the  novice,  although  he  cannot  foresee 
any  particular  move  of  his  adversary.  Despite  this,  he 
knows  in  advance  how  to  meet  each  move  by  one  of  his  * 
own  that  leads  in  the  direction  he  wishes.  Such  a view 
preserves  God’s  power  and  goodness,  as  well  as  our  free 
will.  The  purpose  of  the  universe  will  only  be  realized  if 
each  member  cooperates.  It  is  the  common  struggle  of 
man  and  God  that  gives  meaning  to  the  sweat  and  blood  of 
this  life.  Evolution  operates  here  to  provide  elements  of 
challenge.  James  declares  that  the  world  can  be  made 
better.  So  the  destiny  of  man  is  to  assert  himself  by 


actively  imposing  his  ideals,  thereby  contributing  to 
God’s  work  for  perfection. 

Rashdall  outlines  a concept  of  morality  that  consists  in 
striving  and  affirms  the  eventual  triumph  of  good,  a 
project  in  which  the  cooperation  of  man  is  essential.  “On 
our  view  the  bad  may  be  the  necessary  means  to  a greater 
good,  but  it  remains  bad  all  the  same.’’  Evil  does  not 
make  for  good,  but  is  a condition  out  of  which  good  must 
be  evolved.  The  end  of  the  universe  is  then  the  evolution 
of  souls  in  which  what  our  moral  consciousness  pro- 
nounces good  shall  be  more  and  more  realized.  He  exp- 
lains evil  in  terms  of  the  union  in  one  and  the  same  being 
of  absolute  goodness  with  limited  power. 

Hobhouse  adopts  the  limited  God  belief  because  of  the 
free  will  of  man.  Even  if  all  evil  resulted  from  wicked 
men,  it  is  God  who  made  them  free  to  commit  this  folly. 
To  suggest  that  God  could  not,  without  introducing  suf- 
fering, produce  the  highest  form  of  man,  is  to  introduce  a 
further  limitation,  this  time  on  God’s  creative  power.  So 
Hobhouse  conceives  of  a Spirit  or  Mind,  subject  to  condi- 
tions and  achieving  full  growth  only  by  mastering  them. 
The  extent  of  evil  is  the  measure  of  the  incompleteness  of 
the  order  actually  achieved  by  this  Spirit  in  the  world. 
Progress  is  not  simple  and  automatic,  but  is  made  rather 
only  insofar  as  the  conditions  of  life  come  more  and  more 
under  the  dominion  of  Mind  or  Spirit.  The  working  out  of 
this  process  issues  in  a harmony  which  is  not  only  a 
product  but  also  a cause  of  development.  God  and  man 
both  operate,  on  different  levels,  toward  the  same  goal  of 
the  dominion  of  Mind  in  things. 

This  theory,  then,  seemed  to  give  a reasonably  coher- 
ent, consistent  theoretical  basis  for  the  beliefs  I had  been 
trying  to  put  into  practice,  It  is  clearly  a theory  of  faith, 
not  proof  — that  is,  evidence  that  we  are  actually  evolv- 
ing to  a higher  state  has  not  been  (cannot  be?)  produced. 
However,  in  terms  of  a belief  to  live  by,  I find  it  dynamic, 
positive,  and  forward-looking.  We  have  a responsibility 
for  working  for  a better  world,  and  a rationale  for  belief 
that  the  goal  can  be  reached. 

Rose  Warner  Lewis 
University  Meeting 

This  is  a very  sketchy  description  of  the  thinking  of  these 
men.  Their  ideas  differ  on  several  aspects  of  the  theory, 
but  they  do  support  a similar  basic  theory.  The  main 
sources  I used  were:  James  - A Pluralistic  Universe, 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  The  Will  to  Believe; 
Rashdall  - The  Theory  of  Good  and  Evil,  Philosophy  of 
Religion;  Hobhouse  - Morals  in  Evolution,  Develop- 
ment and  Purpose. 

Several  have  asked  if  these  ideas  were  influenced  by  the 
thinking  of  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  At  the  time  I was  writing 
the  thesis  (1957-58),  I didn’t  know  of  his  writings;  his 
Phenomenon  of  Man  was  not  translated  into  English  until 
1959;  Hymn  of  the  Universe  in  1965. 
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AN  EXPLANATION  OF  DISBELIEF 


agnostic  (ag  nos  tik),  n.  1.  one  who  holds  that  the 
ultimate  cause  (God)  and  the  essential  nature  of  things  are 
unknown  or  unknowable  or  that  human  knowledge  is 
limited  to  experience.  — Syn.  See  atheist. 

(American  College  Dictionary) 

“Jesus  loves  me,  this  1 know 
’cause  the  Bible  tells  me  so.” 

(Popular  hymn) 

One  of  my  fellow  truck-drivers,  Leo,  is  one  of  the  most 
decent  guys  around.  He  has  an  almost  philosophical  turn 
of  mind,  a gentle  disposition,  a nice  confidence  in  other 
people  and  sort  of  an  odd  quirk  of  character  which  allows 
him  to  get  involved  in  all  sort  of  quixotic  projects  that 
seem  finally  to  dead-end  somehow.  I’ve  forgotten  his  last 
project;  I think  it  was  something  like  building  water  skis 
in  his  basement  with  the  thought  that,  dream-like,  the 
world  would  recognize  their  uniqueness  and  craftsman- 
ship and  he  would  be  an  instant  success;  and  he  could  go 
higher  and  higher  up  the  ladder  of  success  and  finally 
forgo  stupid  truck-driving  as  the  way  of  making  his  liv- 
ing. Well,  the  project  fell  through.  The  skis,  it  was  said, 
weren’t  all  that  good  and,  in  fact,  became  downright 
dangerous  at  high  speeds  and  changed  shape  with  storage. 
Leo  continues  to  drive  truck  for  a living,  is  as  cheerful  and 
pleasant  as  ever,  his  family  loves  him,  one  of  his  sons  just 
won  a musicabscholarship  (cello),  and  Leo  has  come  up 
with  a new  project:  the  building  of  a catamaran,  on  which 
Leo  and  his  family  might  just  sail  clear  around  the  world. 

Occasionally,  when  both  of  us  are  standing  by  down  at 
the  piers,  the  diesel  motors  turning  over  and  the  empty 
chassis  trailing  out  behind  us,  Leo  will  come  over  and  sit 
in  the  cab  with  me  (or  vice  versa)  and  we’ll  discuss 
Politics,  the  World  Situation,  or  RELIGION  in  capital 
letters.  Leo  blows  my  mind.  He  does  just  amazingly  well 
on  many  subjects  but  RELIGION  has  me  squirming 
around,  blinking  and  making  faces,  and  trying  to  nod 
pleasantly  all  at  one  time.  Especially  when  he  gets  on  the 
subject  of  GOD. 

Leo  believes  in  a personal  god,  a punishing  god,  a 
Great  Jailer  god,  a benevolent  god,  a hovering  spirit  god, 
a President  of  the  Universe  god,  a Throw- You- Out- Of- 
The-Garden  god,  a Ticket-Taker  god,  a Sheperd- 
Guarding- The- Flock  god,  a god  that  demands  ritual, 
prayer,  and  thank-you  notes,  a Terribly  Puritanical  god; 
and  on  and  on.  The  final  image  that  seems  to  emerge  from 
all  this  is  a Stem  Grandfather  god  with  a quizzical  smile,  a 
look  of  — well,  it  depends  on  your  vantage  — compas- 
sion and  love,  although  it  might  be  malice;  it’s  really  hard 
to  tell.  In  Leo’s  case,  however,  God  is,  just  about  all  the 
time,  a very  loving  and  decent  God;  a reflection  of  the 
decency  and  warmness  in  Leo  himself  as  projected  on  the 
universe.  In  one  very  real  sense.  Leo  is  God  although  Leo 


would  be  the  first  to  shudder  at  the  blasphemy  involved. 

Now  all  of  this  is  not  meant  to  patronize  Leo  but  simply 
to  act  as  an  introduction  for  Friends  to  the  dark  and 
contorted  world  of  the  atheist  and  the  agnostic.  A number 
of  Friends  (including  the  writer)  share  that  belief  and 
other  Friends,  it  is  said,  reserve  a closet  at  home  for 
similar  thoughts.  It  would  be  wise  to  have  that  belief 
stated  so  that  we  may  better  understand  each  other. 

A good  starting  point  might  be  the  Theory  of  Par- 
simony, the  idea  that  a simpler  or  sparser  explanation  of 
facts  or  events  is  preferred  to  a more  complex  or  fanciful 
one.  Just  after  the  dawn  of  the  telescope,  for  example,  it 
was  argued  that  the  moon  was  cross  cut  with  canals,  that 
various  odd  beasts  and  humanoids  inhabited  that  sub- 
planet, that  nations,  federations,  warring  tribes  and 
nomads  existed,  and  so  on.  The  objection  was  then  raised 
(quashing  all  this)  that  these  speculations  violated  the 
Theory  of  Parsimony  and  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
moon  was  simply  a large  and  barren  rock  floating  around 
up  there,  and  that  the  fanciful  had  best  yield  to  the  less 
fanciful.  The  Theory  of  Parsimony  proves  nothing,  of 
course  (consider  the  earth  as  seen  from  the  moon!),  but  it 
is  helpful  in  explaining  an  attitude.  The  whole  edifice 
called  Christianity,  as  seen  from  a rational  point  of  view, 
seems  overly  complex,  unwieldy,  and  untidy.  A 
thorough-going  explanation,  in  fact,  has  a tendency  to 
leave  one  dumb-founded  and  gasping  for  breath.  It’s  just 
too  much.  The  only  analogous  situation  I can  think  of  off 
hand  would  be  for  someone  to  claim  that  the  world  is 
made  to  turn  by  a large  diesel  motor  at  its  center.  Once 
this  is  accepted  as  a matter  of  faith,  then  there  are  all  sorts 
of  problems  that  arise  and  must  be  accounted  for;  and 
each  in  turn  would  involve  another  stretch  of  faith  until, 
against  all  reason,  the  world  is  indeed  turned  by  a ponder- 
ous diesel  motor;  and  the  articles  of  faith  supporting  that 
belief  are  ponderous,  shaky,  and  suspect. 

On  the  subject  of  analogy,  we  might  next  turn  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  itself,  the  well-known  argument  ques- 
tioning the  logical  basis  for  a belief  in  a Supreme  Being  or 
Creator.  The  argument  runs  like  this:  Consider  God’s 
handiwork  as  seen  everywhere  in  the  world,  consider  the 
fine  veining  and  irridescent  scales  and  hues  that  comprise 
a butterfly’s  wings,  the  order  and  balance  of  an  atom’s 
structure,  jungle  lushness,  arid  plain,  lofty  mountain,  the 
change  in  season  and  tide,  the  balance  of  moisture  and 
condensation,  the  evolution  of  beast,  fish  and  fowl;  the 
whole  wondrous  world  and  beyond.  Didn’t  this  have  to 
start  somewhere?  Doesn't  this  order  and  even  the  very 
existence  of  things  point  to  a Divine  Creator  and  a Divine 
Intelligence?  A Builder  of  worlds,  universes  and  beyond? 

Well,  no;  not  really.  This  whole  argument,  finally,  is 
based  upon  analogy  (this  is  like  that)  and  is  limited  by 
human  experience  and  human  knowledge.  If  we  see  a 
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BRINTON  MEMORIAL  VISITS 

Howard  and  Anna  Brinton  were  in  a sense  the  parents 
of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  It  was  from  the  wellspring  of 
their  desire  and  need  for  fellowship  among  Friends  on  this 
coast  that  an  in-gathering  meeting  was  held  in  1931  at 
their  home,  with  others  in  the  years  following.  PYM 
eventually  grew  out  of  these  meetings  in  1947.  After  the 


boat,  for  example,  we  reason  to  a boat-builder.  We  use 
this  same  device  of  logic  in  reasoning  from  a universe  to  a 
Universe-Builder.  The  reasoning  is  faulty.  The  only 
proper  conclusion  we  may  reach  is  that  all  down  through 
history,  all  through  human  experience,  many  people  have 
stood  around  (in  the  rain)  and  watched  a boat  being  built, 
but  no  one,  to  date,  has  stood  around  and  watched  a 
Universe  being  built.  We  just  don’t  know.  Sorry. 

Even  if  we  do  ignore  reason  and  insist  upon  our  beliefs 
however  rational  they  may  be,  we  are  still  faced  with  the 
dilemma  of  evil  in  a universe  ruled  by  a benevolent  and 
all-powerful  god.  If  God  is  indeed  all  powerful  then  one 
has  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  with  the  innocence 
of  a small  child  consumed  by  cancer,  enveloped  by 
napalm,  or  crushed  beneath  the  wheels  of  a vehicle.  We 
can  invent  an  equally  powerful  god  (the  Devil),  or  say 
that  the  child  is  posthumously  entitled  to  a Straight  Shot 
At  Heaven,  or  conjecture  that  God  got  things  going  and 
then  morbidly  sat  back  to  see  how  things  would  work  out, 
or  come  up  with  myth,  Free  Will,  or  facetiously  say  that 
He  is  busy  at  the  scanner  watching  sparrows  fall  but, 
again,  all  of  this  gets  horribly  complicated  and  less  than 
rational.  We  either  come  up  against  a Great  Puzzle  or  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  we  have  a god,  indifferent,  cruel, 
and  non-feeling.  We  might  consider  eliminating  the  con- 
cept of  god  entirely  from  our  beliefs,  but,  if  so,  to  whom 
would  we  pray  to  prevent  all  these  dire  happenings?  And 
Whose  forgiveness  would  we  ask  if  it  were  directed  at  us? 

Possibly  all  of  this  can  be  resolved  by  examining 
human  thought.  One  truism  that  might  be  offered  is  that 
we  must  have  meaning  even  where  meaning  does  not  exist 
or  is  not  possibly  discernible.  We  cannot  live  with 
blank-page  anxiety;  therefore,  we  create,  embellish, 
structure,  and  detail;  and  accept  with  gratitude  the  myths 
and  constructions  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  Death 
itself,  meaningless  death,  the  death  of  self,  is  so  difficult 
even  to  comtemplate  that  we  choose  deceit  over  the  obvi- 
ous. And  it  is  at  that  precise  point  that  we,  as  human 
beings,  separate  into  Believers  and  non-believers.  Some 
of  us  must  believe;  some  of  us  can’t  believe.  At  potluck, 
it’s  hard  to  tell  us  apart. 

Marvin  Gregory 
University  Meeting 


Brintons  left  our  area  to  become  co-directors  of  Pendle 
Hill,  they  continued  to  hold  a special  regard  and  cherish- 
ing interest  in  the  welfare  and  growth  of  PYM.  They 
came  whenever  they  could,  and  helped  and  supported 
however  they  could.  PYM,  in  its  turn,  held  and  continues 
to  hold  a particular  filial  feeling  for  the  Brintons.  This 
feeling  is  shared  by  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and 
Inter-Mountain  Yearly  Meeting,  vigorous  new  shoots 
from  the  same  original  root  stock. 

At  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  last  August,  it  was  minuted 
that  a fund  be  established,  to  be  known  as  the  Brinton 
Memorial  Fund.  The  purpose  of  the  Fund  is  to  remember 
with  love  the  contribution  of  Howard  and  Anna  Brinton 
by  essaying  to  minister  to  present  needs  of  Friends  in  the 
Pacific,  North  Pacific,  and  Inter- Mountain  Yearly  Meet- 
ing Areas.  How  best  to  do  this  was  a subject  for  long 
thought.  It  was  decided  that  a seasoned  Friend  or  a 
Friendly  couple  who  would  travel  throughout  our 
monthly  meeting  areas  as  unhurriedly  as  possible,  attend- 
ing meetings  for  worship,  and  visiting  in  our  homes, 
would  best  meet  our  needs.  The  Brinton  Visitor  would 
travel  among  us  much  in  the  manner  of  early  travelling 
Friends,  sharing  themselves  with  us.  The  format  might  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  visit  of  Marjorie  Sykes  last  year.  The 
visit  of  Marjorie  Sykes,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  sponsored 
by  the  PYM  Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee,  whose 
decision  to  bring  this  Friend  from  the  Orient  provided  an 
enriching  experience. 

There  are  Friends  throughout  America  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  who  would  bring  the  refreshment  for  which  our 
monthly  meetings  have  expressed  a need,  and,  to  quote 
from  the  PYM  minute,  “to  help  us  grow  the  new  dimen- 
sions required  to  live  more  fully  in  the  life  of  the  Spirit.  ’’ 
There  are  Friends  in  many  areas  whose  presence  among 
us  would  provide  spiritual  nourishment  and  affirmation 
for  ourselves  and  our  children.  Many  of  us  in  the  West 
have  no  other  opportunity  for  acquaintance  with  these 
Friends,  particularly  in  an  intimate,  close  setting. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  project  may  begin  with  a Brinton 
Visitor  in  1977,  as  a sort  of  thirtieth  birthday  present  to 
PYM,  with  the  possibility  of  a Visitor  every  other  year 
thereafter.  Before  plans  for  the  first  such  visit  can  become 
definite,  the  Brinton  Memorial  Fund  must  begin.  Before 
issuing  an  invitation  to  the  first  Brinton  Visitor,  it  must  be 
clear  whether,  in  asking  for  time  and  energies,  we  are 
prepared  to  cover  transportation  and  arrangement  costs. 
Quakers  have  never  needed  hard-sell  solicitations  for  the 
things  they  believe  in  and  feel  should  come  to  fruition. 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  will  hold  the  funds  in  trust,  and 
encourage  Friends  to  make  contributions  to  the  Brinton 
Memorial  Fund.  Send  checks  to  Asenath  Young,  Clerk, 
Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee,  535  Fremont  Drive, 
Pasadena,  Ca.  91 103. 

Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee,  PYM 
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THE  ECLECTIC-SEEKER 


I think  it  was  Mark  Twain  who  once  defined  life  as  a 
‘ ‘disease  with  a fatal  prognosis.  ’ ’ It  is  a slow  way  to  go  for 
some  of  us,  lingering  eighty  or  more  years.  We  eat  and 
sleep  — growing  older,  giving  birth,  keeping  busy.  We 
take  vacations  and  celebrate  Christmases.  We  visit;  we 
study;  we  vote.  We  “wait  until  dinner,”  wait  to  grow  up, 
wait  until  the  kids  are  all  in  school  (or  until  they’re  all  out 
of  school)  and  wait  to  retire.  Then,  some  of  us  wait  and 
hope  for  a second  chance.  Yet,  do  we  stop  to  consider  that 
perhaps  there  is  no  second  chance,  nor  any  chance  at  all? 
There  is  only  the  conscious  and  unconscious  making  of 
choices.  This  is  it.  We  are  here. 

Granted  some  of  these  choices  are  made  before  we 
know  enough  to  reason  about  alternatives,  but  they  are 
made,  nonetheless.  I understand  Buddhism  to  be  a way  to 
lead  such  an  intentional  life.  It  is  intentional  not  just  in  the 
sense  of  doing  something,  but  in  the  sense  that  being  alive 
is  valid  in  and  of  itself.  The  emphasis  is  on  the 
individual’s  responsibility  to  keep  to  “the  middle  way.” 
The  term  does  not  refer  to  a statistical  average  or  a 
“normal”  course.  Rather,  it  refers  to  the  individual’s 
well-being,  balanced  between  the  extremes  of  asceticism 
and  hedonism.  Though  simplicity  is  essential  to  such 
experiential  living,  this  is  no  simple  task.  It  requires  a 
high  level  of  awareness  and  sensitivity  and  a w///ingness 
to  work. 

Self-ignorance  (avidya)  and  unwitting  impulse  (tanha) 
are  potent  Habits;  but  our  most  blatant  habit  is  that  of 
seeing  things  in  terms  of  “good”  and  “evil.”  Zen  is  a 
liberation  from  the  pattern  of  choosing  between  good  and 
evil.  It  is  a way  to  feel  at  ease.  The  anguish,  the  conflict 
we  feel  in  our  lives  is  seen  as  the  result  of  having  lost  the 
flow  of  things,  we  are  out  of  synchronization.  Instead  of 
being  in  the  world,  we  confront  the  world,  isolated, 
insecure  and  fearful  of  our  own  life  and  death.  This  is  the 
pain  of  losing  joy , of  hanging  on  and  grasping  time  so  that 
we  are  out  of  step.  We  are  ungraceful,  having  fallen  from 
grace. 

Like  Narcissus  we  are  in  love  with  our  own  image  of 
ourselves  as  we  “should”  be.  We  are  like  actors  on  a 
stage  aware  of  the  audience  — self-conscious.  The  play- 
ful sense  of  timing  is  absent  from  the  performance  of  our 
roles.  Furthermore,  many  of  us  have  forgotten  our  lines, 
and  our  scripts  have  been  badly  edited  or  severely  cut. 
Part  of  this  is  because  of  our  socialization  and  accultura- 
tion. We  are  separated  from  one  another  so  that  our  play 
not  only  lacks  common  sense  but  spontaneity.  We  are 
without  the  trust,  co-operation  and  support  necessary  to 
interaction  or  to  good  improvisational  theatre. 

If  in  society  we  are  alienated,  psychologically  we  are 
msane,  perverted  from  the  natural  unity  of  our  being.  The 
harmony  has  become  cacophony,  the  humming,  noise 
that  mediates  between  us  and  the  “outside.”  We  suffer 
for  being  alive  and  for  not  being  alive.  We  know  that  we 


are  not  in  a state  of  grace.  We  are  painfully  aware  of  our 
awkwardness  and  of  the  certainty  of  our  own  death. 

Though  alight  with  the  fire  of  intelligence,  we  are 
bound  to  the  rock  to  wait  it  out.  The  Eightfold  Path  of 
Buddhism  is  a way  to  get  loose,  or  at  least  to  take  our 
minds  off  the  awfulness  that  works  away  at  our  livers.  It  is 
a practical  kind  of  medicine,  and  the  ritual  of  healing 
permits  a relaxed  and  rested  waiting  while  nature  works 
the  cure.  We  can  be  confident  that  we  are  on  the  road  to 
recovery. 

Thus,  we  have  the  Four  Noble  Truths:  1)  The  suffering 
is  real.  2)  It  derives  from  our  separate  existence.  3)  We 
can  be  cured.  4)  The  means  to  our  cure  is  the  Eightfold 
Path.  We  must  make  our  choices  responsibly.  We  are  not 
to  be  confused  and  conclude  that  waiting  means  turning 
away  from  an  active  life  or  holding  our  place  while  we 
whistle  in  the  dark. 

Once  we  have  made  up  our  hearts  to  what  we  want,  we 
become  aware  of  the  dynamism  of  life  living  itself  in 
us  — and  aware  of  itself  in  us,  as  being  the  One  life  that 
lives  in  all.  It  is  the  general  in  the  specific,  the  unity  in 
diversity.  Though  each  creature,  each  thing,  each  mo- 
ment is  absolutely  distinct,  we  aspire  to  arrive  inductively 
at  the  connectedness  of  all.  Most  of  all,  we  aspire  to  still 
the  “multitude  of  others”  in  each  of  us,  to  become  fully 
born,  fully  awake  and  in  one  piece. 

This  aspiration  is  in  keeping  with  the  goals  of  modern 
therapeutic  medicine.  To  quote  Erich  Fromm  in  The  Sane 
Society,  “Man  is  a unit;  his  thinking,  feeling  and  his 
practice  of  life  are  inseparably  connected.  He  cannot  be 
free  in  his  thought  when  he  is  not  free  emotionally  and  he 
cannot  be  free  emotionally  if  he  is  dependent  and  unfree 
in  his  practice  of  life,  in  his  economic  and  social  rela- 
tions.” 

Being,  seeing,  acting  — they  are  one  and  the  same 
(prajna-dhyana).  “As  a man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is 
he.”  And  since  everything  is  but  a temporary  manifesta- 
tion of  “this”  in  activity,  it  is  the  wisdom  of  Buddhism  to 
offer  no  resistance.  Rather  than  huddle  together  in  the 
dark  afraid  of  what  is  out- there  or  seal  off  what  is  in-here, 
the  Bodhisattva  seeks  to  see  into  the  void  that  is  the  same 
as  the  essence  of  all. 

Thomas  Merton  describes  this  as  the  intensity  of  “light 
illuminating  everything  in  a pure  Act  of  being  — void 
without  any  limitation .”  To  aspire  to  the  attainment  of 
this  “being  — void,”  however,  is  a contradiction.  The 
ultimate  aim  is  non -attachment,  non-attainment  or  self- 
forgetfulness  in  the  existential  present  of  life  here  and 
now.  It  cannot  be  held.  It  is  the  expression  of  Prime 
Time.  We  receive  each  moment  as  a gift. 

Our  work,  our  social  relationships,  our  thoughts  and 
aspirations  are  a unified  field.  Our  daily  existence  is  no 
longer  a conditioned  awareness.  In  a state  of  intense  inner 
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activity  we  experience  increasing  vital  energy  which  oc- 
curs in  productive  relatedness  to  the  world  and  to  our- 
selves. This  relatedness  is  NOT  contingent  on  the  re- 
wards or  punishments  of  our  past  experiences,  our  peers, 
authority  figures  or  what  the  future  holds.  Though  we 
learn  from  these  (how  to  be  more  effective),  no  group  has 
power  over  us.  Our  commitment  is  to  life  itself,  moving 
in  us.  This  is  by  no  means  a superficial  union. 

We  see  into  the  heart.  We  experience  the  aspired  goal, 
reaching  out  to  the  potential  Oneness.  Teilhard  de  Char- 
din sees  this  energy  as  love.  “In  all  its  subtleties,  [it  is  the] 
direct  trace  marked  on  the  heart  of  the  element  by  the 
psychical  convergence  of  the  universe  upon  itself.” 

Living  life  with  an  acceptance  of  death,  we  find  what 
Norman  O.  Brown  calls  an  “erotic  sense”  of  reality  . . . 
“To  wake  at  dawn  and  give  thanks  for  another  day  of 
loving.”  This  is  not  a clinging  or  a sentimental  kind  of 
loving.  It  is  an  outpouring  that  comes  of  emptiness. 
Where  “zero  equals  infinity,”  as  Suzuki  describes  it, 
time  is  not  important.  There  are  no  promises  to  keep,  no 
nostalgic  recollections. 

Jung  discusses  this  state  of  detachment  in  his  “Com- 
mentary on  the  Secret  of  the  Golden  Flower.  ” Seeing  the 
light  with  this  “central  vision”  frees  the  inner  personality 
from  emotional  and  intellectual  entanglements.  He 
quotes  Hildegarde  of  Bingen.  “While  I am  enjoying  the 
spectacle  of  this  light,  all  sadness  and  sorrow  disappear 
from  my  memory.”  This  is  a dying  of  the  ego,  an  ex- 
periencing of  the  ACTUALITY  of  existence.  We  are 
stripped  of  worldly  possessions,  things  or  memories,  cut 
loose  from  the  pain  of  holding  on. 

This  central  vision  is  not  a conscious  choosing  to  see 
some  aspects  and  ignore  others,  but  it  is  an  opening  out, 
no  longer  needing  to  protect  the  self  from  inconsistency, 
rejection,  confusion  or  other  stress-provoking  stimuli. 
Alan  Watts  calls  this  paradoxically  “peripheral  vision.” 
It  is  taking  subconscious  notice  of  objects  and  movements 
not  in  the  direct  line  of  central  vision,  in  the  sense  of  the 
linear,  one-at-a-time  character  of  speech  and  thought. 
The  individual  is  in  touch  with  a higher  unity,  released 
from  the  partisanship  of  the  conscious  mind. 

Life  is  a haiku.  Each  action,  each  being  is  symbolic  of 
this  unity,  yet  is  actually  unity  in  itself.  Looking  at  the 
world  in  a rhythm — 1,2, 3, 4, 5 — 1 ,2, 3,4, 5, 6, 7 — 
1 ,2, 3, 4, 5 — is  to  create  a haiku,  to  perceive  the  poetry 
that  is  there  without  creation. 

Nirvana  then  is  not  a place  to  arrive  at.  There  is  no 
meaning  in  life  beyond  what  we  find  in  the  midst  of  daily 
living,  to  be  found  in  everyday  things.  To  become  the 
light  which  we  are  — this  is  a communication  without 
subject  or  object.  It  is  not  self-realization  but  realization 
pure  and  simple. 

What  are  we  waiting  for?  “Since  it  is  nowhere,  we  do 
not  need  to  leave  the  point  where  we  are  and  seek  it 
somewhere  else,  but  to  forget  all  points  as  equally  irrelev- 
ant. Because  to  seek  the  unlimited  in  a definite  place  is  to 


Review 

Hubbard,  Jeremiah.  Forty  Years  among  the  Indians. 
Reprint,  sponsored  by  Back  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  with  index  by  Ralph  D.  Kirkpatrick.  1975. 
Available  from  The  Bookmark,  P.O.  Box  74,  Knight- 
stown,  Indiana  46 143.  211  pp.,  18  half-tone  illustrations. 
Paperback,  $8.50;  hardbound,  $12.50.  Postage,  50 
cents. 

Jeremiah  Hubbard  (1837-1915),  a convinced  Friend 
who  had  been  a schoolteacher,  felt  a call  in  1878  to  preach 
in  what  was  then  Indian  Territory.  This  autobiographical 
sketch  of  his  experiences  was  first  published  in  1913. 
Although  he  was  sympathetic  toward  Indians  and  at  times 
seemed  not  unaware  of  the  cultural  disruptions  that  had 
been  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  forced  relocations  of 
tribal  groups,  his  insights  fall  short  of  those  of,  say,  John 
Woolman  who,  after  talking  with  some  Indians  in  1761 
had  said,  “By  observations  on  the  countenances  and 
conduct,  I believed  some  of  them  were  measurably  ac- 
quainted with  (the)  Divine  power  ...”  Hubbard’s 
nearest  approach  to  such  a sentiment  is  his  statement  in 
introducing  a touching  memorial  by  an  Indian  woman, 
“These  lines  will  show  that  an  Indian  sees  and  feels  as 
well  as  the  white  people.”  He  conceived  his  work  to  be 
evangelical  rather  than  social,  and  his  judgments  of  his 
converts  reflected  the  insensitive  middle-class  attitude  of 
his  time. 

It  is  perhaps  a salutary  experience  to  step  back  a cen- 
tury and  examine  the  implicit  assumptions  of  the  America 
of  that  day.  One  comes  away  from  the  reading  of  such  an 
account,  however,  with  a deep  sadness  over  Western 
man's  assumption  that  the  “pagan,”  the  “savage,”  the 
“heathen”  had  never  received  a message  from  God  until 
our  missionaries  came. 

MK 


limit  it,  and  hence  not  to  find  it.  ’ ’ We  have  only  to  choose 
to  be  here,  to  live  each  moment  — and  to  re-cognize  this 
unity. 

Image 

Sometimes  in  dreams, 

In  a raven’s  wing, 

I catch  a glimpse  of  myself 

Like  a reflection  in  a broken  window. 

It  is  not  enough. 

Ah,  that  I might  be  that  wing  Itself. 

Dreadful  black  and  soaring! 

Coming  in  to  break  the  pane  . . . and  morning. 

Nancy  Burnett 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 
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Letter 

Ethical  Clout? 

Dear  Robert  Schutz: 

Whew!  You  had  to  write  the  whole  Bulletin  this  month 
(December).  May  I applaud  your  opening  a discussion  on 
business  relations  for  Friends. 

You  ask  for  comments  on  ‘Friends  Criteria  for  Ethical 
Investment’.  There  are  a number  of  excellent  points 
worthy  of  discussion.  Of  course  in  a short  note  such  as 
this  one  can’t  take  up  all  points. 

There  did,  however,  seem  to  be  to  be  a glaring  omis- 
sion. Is  it  an  Ethical  Criterion  that  the  value  of  the  product 
shall  cover  the  costs  of  its  manufacture?  It  is  true  that  in 
firms  in  the  private  enterprise  system  one  of  the  key  rules 
is  that  you  do  not  make  a product  unless  it  will  sell  for 
more  than  it  costs  to  make  it. 

This  is  not  completely  true,  of  course.  Management 
and  labor  together  conspire  to  hike  costs  and  then  use  the 
political  process  to  meet  these  costs  by  taking  them  from 
strangers,  either  through  taxes  or  inflation.  Is  it  eithical  to 
base  an  enterprise  on  political  clout? 

There  is  lengthy  discussion  about  the  relation  of  the 
enterprise  to  the  employees.  There  is  little  disussion 
about  the  relation  to  the  customers,  the  government,  or 
for  that  matter,  to  the  ‘spark  plugs’,  the  people  whose 
initiative  and  insight  lead  the  organization.  A person  can 
not  be  fired  because  of  pique  (by  the  man  with  overall 
responsibility,  I assume)  but  there  is  no  requirement  of 
corresponding  courtesy  from  the  employee. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  B.  Johnson 
Orange  Grove  Meeting 

(Sir:  You  exaggerate.  — Ed.) 

Wandering  Thoughts 
About  Centering  Down 
While  Trying  to  Center  Down 

It  is  interesting — 

We  in  the  West  are  the  practical  ones — 

The  inventors  — the  builders — 

The  planners — 

Efficient. 

We  think  of  Eastern  minds 
As  maddeningly  impractical 
Lacking  common  sense 
Floating  three  feet  off  the  ground 
Amorphous. 

Yet  now 

We  need  what  they’ve  got — 
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Cohesion,  self-togetherness — 

One-pointedness. 

Quakers  have  always  wanted  these  too — 
One-pointedness,  Centering  down,  No- Mind, — 

All  the  same  thing. 

But  how  to  get  them? 

Quakers  say: 

Just  do  it!  Center  down! 

Seek  the  Inner  Light  — 

Do  it  your  own  way — 

Any  way  you  like — 

Your  Teacher  is  within. 

But  my  mind  cries  out  for  specifics — 

And  the  Easterners  have  them — 

Rules  and  regulations — 

Definite  — clean  — simple — : 

Count  your  breaths 
Or  Use  this  mantra 
Or  Meditate  on  this  koan — 

If  it  doesn’t  seem  to  work 
Keep  doing  it  — don’t  worry — 

Don’t  blame  yourself  — Keep  doing  it — 

Keep  doing  it 
It  will  work. 

It  seems  so  — simple 
So  — comforting 
So  — efficient. 

Mary  Lou  Garman 
Fresno  Meeting 


